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Special Recruitment Effort 
For Teachers of Technical Subjects 


THE hundreds of area vocational schools which 
offer programs under Title VIII of the National 
Defense Education Act have an immediate and con- 
tinuing need for instructors to train highly skilled 
technicians who will work closely with scientists and 
engineers in fields necessary for national defense. 

The Division of Vocational Education of the U.S. 
Office of Education has suggested that each State 
Board for Vocational Education encourage the schools 
operating Title VIII programs to place job orders 
for needed teachers with the local Employment Serv- 
ice office serving the area in which the school is 
located. Most of these openings are for full-time 
teachers. In addition, some are for part-time teachers 
of evening extension courses or day classes. 

The prerequisites of education and work experi- 
ence for these teachers vary according to the par- 
ticular program offered in the local school and the 
State requirements. A number of States require a 
minimum of at least 2 years of post high school edu- 
cation in a technical area and several years’ experi- 
ence working in the technology, in addition to 
teaching experience. However, most States permit 
certain substitutions such as additional work experi- 
ence which may replace the teaching experience re- 
quirement or a portion of the formal education 
requirement. 

Local offices which receive requests for instruc- 
tors of technical subjects will screen the employer 
requirements against their application files of engi- 
neers and technicians, in addition to their files of 
teachers. Qualified employed persons, especially 
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those in plants likely to hire the trainees, will be con- 
sidered as a source of additional supply. 

Local offices will also give attention to retired 
military personnel, particularly officers, warrant of- 
ficers, and senior “‘non-coms,” as a source of tech- 
nically trained personnel for the teaching profession. 

In addition to the demand for many of these 
teachers for the 1960 fall term, a continuing demand 
is expected, both for replacements and for an ex- 
panding area vocational education program. 


Career Guide for Demand Occupations 


“CAREER GUIDE FOR DEMAND OCCUPA- 
TIONS” is a new brochure of the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security which replaces the TRAINEE SELECTION 
Gui released in 1956. 

The brochure is designed primarily as a source of 
information for counselors about occupations which 
require preemployment training and for which there 
are present and expected demands for workers. It 
should serve as a useful aid to counselors and others 
participating in career conferences and group guid- 
ance sessions in schools, to teachers of high school 
classes in occupations, and to local office managers 
and others who participate in planning appropriate 
local training programs in schools and on the job, as 
well as in counseling youth and others who may be 
interested in preparing for the fields covered. 

The Guide covers 85 selected shortage occupations 
or fields of work of current labor market interest. 
It provides information for each occupational activity 
on (1) high-school subjects in which interest and 
proficiency furnish clues to possible suitability; (2) 
ability, knowledge, interest(s), and temperament(s) 
which usually are desirable for those considering 
preparation for the occupation or field of work; (3) 
physical capacities and working conditions that 
usually are considered important; (4) educational 
requirements and training time generally required; 
and (5) a selected number of reliable, low-cost refer- 
ence materials. Space is provided for notations of 
local training employment opportunities. 

Copies have been sent to each State and local 
office. Requests for additional copies will be accom- 
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modated as long as the limited supply lasts. Copies 
may be purchased from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, omen 
25, D.C., at 30 cents each. A discount of 25 percent 
is given on orders of 100 or more copies. 


Californian Receives Physician’s Award 


Dr. Joun H. Apes, director, Department of Re- 
habilitation, Cedars of Lebanon Hospital in Los 
Angeles, received the 1959 Physician’s Award of the 
President’s Committee on Employment of the Physi- 
cally Handicapped. 

An orthopedic surgeon and a specialist in the 
problems of the physically handicapped, Dr. Aldes is 
an outstanding leader in the field of rehabilitation. 
He is internationally known for the work he is doing 
in making possible the return of physically handi- 
capped persons to useful employment. 

The Physician’s Award is an illuminated scroll with 
an appropriate inscription over the signature of the 
President of the United States. It was presented to 
Dr. Aldes at the annual banquet of the Congress of 
Industrial Health of the American Medical Associa- 
tion in Charlotte, N.C., on October 11, 1960. 

Dr. Aldes was selected for the 1959 award because 
of his outstanding contribution to the President’s 
Committee’s year-round program of achieving equality 
of opportunity in employment for the physically 
handicapped. 

He is very active in various medical societies, 
and medical advisory boards, and is 
the author of many publications, books, and scientific 
papers in the field of orthopedic surgery and physical 
rehabilitation. He is well known for his establish- 
ment of a rehabilitation center in Los Angeles, Calif, 
making it possible for handicapped people of modest 
means to obtain the treatment and training that en- 
ables them to find employment. 


Civic 
organizations, 


Student Loan Program 


COLLEGES and universities participating in the 
National Defense Student Loan Program will receive 
$57.7 million in Federal funds for the 1960-61 aca- 
demic year, U.S. Commissioner of Education Law- 
rence G. Derthick announced recently. Approxi- 
mately 135,000 students have obtained $60 million 
in loans since the program began 18 months ago. 

The Student Loan Program, authorized under Title 
II of the National Defense Education Act, is designed 
to encourage and assist able students who might other- 
wise have financial difficulty in continuing their higher 
education. At present, 1,407 colleges and universities 
are participating. 

The participating institutions estimated their total 
loan needs for 1960-61 to be $64 million. Of this 
amount $57.7 million would be provided by the Fed- 
eral Government and $6.3 million by the institutions 
themselves. 
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Employment Security Activities at a Glance, 


August 1° 50 


United States 





Percentage 
change from 


Activity ! Number or 


amount | 
Previous | Y: 
month a 
Employment Service 
New applications....... 839, 300 |-7 9 
Referrals: 
Agricultural. . . 1, 245, 500 —16 5 
Nonagricultural. 974, 900 L¢7 () 
Placements: 
Agricultural....... 1, 230, 100 —16 5 
Nonagricultural. 556, 300 | 13 ? 
Men...... 315, 700 +12 { 
Women.. 240, 600 115 () 
Handicapped. 23, 700 +17 7 
Counseling interviews. . 122, 500 7 9 
Individuals given tests 124, 800 +16 10 
Emplover visits... . 141, 000 +-10 3 
State Unemployment 
Insurance 
Initial claims, except tran- 

sitional 2... 1. 407, 100 —1 39 
Weekly average insured 

unemployment. . é 1, 656. 900 ? 8 
Weeks compensated... .. 6, 435, 300 110] +39 
Weekly average benefi- 

ciaries. . Ee 1, 399, 000 (3) 1-27 
Average weekly benefit 

payment for total un- 

employment....... $32. 99 | +2 
Benchts paid.......... $206, 275, 700 | +12 55 
Funds available as of 

August 31, 1960.. $7, 000, 062, 700 | +4 I 

Veterans 
New applications. | 143, 900 +17 17 
Referrals, nonagricultural. 172, 800 | +15 9 
Placements, nonagricul- 

SS | ee 104, 300 | 112 9 
Placeme nts, handic apped 9, 400 | +14 2 
Counseling interviews. . . 17, 800 | 16 3 
Unemployment Compensation 

for Federal Employees 4 
Initial claims...........| 12, 600 —18 +13 
Weekly average insured 

unemployment... 29. 500 —1 | 4 
Benefits paid. $4, 417, 600 | +25 2 
Unemployment Compensation 

for Ex-Servicemen 5 
| 
Initial claims. ... ; 31, 700 | +4 +26 
Weekly average insured 
unemployment... 52, 000 +6} +18 
Benefits paid... . $6, 850, 100 +25 + 31 





1 Employment Service data include Guam, Puerto Rico, and the 
Virgin Islands. Data on the unemployment compensation pro- 
grams for Federal civilian employees, and ex-servicemen include 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 

2 Includes interstate claims taken by 
Virgin Islands. 

8 Increase of less than 0.5 percent. 

+ Data exclude claims from Federal workers with both Federal 
and State wage credits. 

5 Data exclude information relating to claims filed jointly with 
UCFE and/or State programs. 
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Serving the Over-40 Worker - - - 





The Older Worker—An Action Program 


By JAMES P. MITCHELL 


Secretary of Labor 


Skea arbitrary use of birth dates as a basis for hiring 
the working men and women of America has been 
robbing the Nation not only of highly qualified people 
who could earn a living but also denying these people 
the chance to contribute to the productivity of the 
country. In the arena of business and industry where 
heavy phy sical effort in most jobs has been reduced to 
a minimum by technology, the premium must be on 
skill, job knowledge, resourcefulness, responsibility— 

all of them the product of experience. 

And, experience takes time. The arbitrary use of 
age as a barrier to employment, therefore, should be 
removed from hiring specifications. To reach this goal, 
the age barrier needs to be removed from the minds of 
those who determine hiring policy and practice. And 
this barrier is not confined to top management, person- 
nel directors, and supervisors. It is in all of us, includ- 
ing the older worker himself, because consciously or un- 
consciously we have all helped to form the unfortunate 
and inaccurate image of aging which now seems to 
exist. It will take all of our efforts to replace that 
image with a modern, accurate one. 

I note that these -efforts are proceeding on many 
fronts. During the past decade, as the age structure 
of our population has been changing, a number of 
social and economic problems of older people have 
been emerging. Health, housing, education, and 
economic security have been major areas of concern. 
Steps have already been taken to alleviate some of these 
difficulties. 


January Conference Will Help 


Additional progress will undoubtedly come from the 
national forum represented by the White House Con- 
ference on Aging with representatives of all the States 
assembling here in Washington next January. The 
intensive study and attention given these problems by 
the delegates from the States during the past year and 

half and the intercommunication of facts, experi- 
ences, and proposed solutions cannot help but result 
in positive program actions following the conference. 
\ major area of consideration will be, of course, the 
employment problems of middle-aged and _ older 
vorkers. 

There is considerable satisfaction in the knowledge 
that the Department of Labor and the affiliated State 
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employment services have been aware of and have 
been working to reduce and eliminate age discrimina- 
tion in employment with specific measures. Looking 
back over the 5 years since 1955 when the Department 
launched major research and factfinding studies, I 
note considerable progress. A solid structure of facts 
has been welded together about the nature and extent 
of age limits in hiring, the productivity and other per- 
formance qualities of middle-aged and older workers, 
their adjustment to labor market practices, the cost 
implications of pension plans, and the kinds of job- 
finding services which seem to be most effective. 


Facts Are Put to Work 


And, what is more important, these facts have not 
been filed away. They have formed the basis for the 
Department’s programing to aid the older worker. 
In 1956, an expanded and improved program of serv- 
ices—counseling, job development, and job placement 
—was begun in the State employment services. Older 
worker specialists were appointed in each State office 
and in the major local offices. A large-scale training 
program was launched throughout the system. Thou- 
sands of dedicated employment service workers were 
thus alerted to the problems of the over-40 worker and 
aided in acquiring the skills to cope with them. En- 
couraging results have been obtained. Since 1958 
annual placement of job-seekers age 45 and over has 
risen from | million to 1.2 million, a gain of 20 percent. 

At the same time, the library of facts has been and 
is being used to strike down the inaccurate stereotypes 
and misconceptions that have arisen about workers 
past 40. Here the goal is to substitute knowledge for 
ignorance, understanding for misunderstanding. The 
tools are the communication media: the press, radio, 
television, fact-loaded speeches. 

Certainly the task is only begun. 
yet to be done. 

The enormity of the job that lies ahead has been 
signaled by mounting population figures which the 
Department of Labor has projected into undeniable 
manpower needs for the 1960's. Workers 45 and 
over will increase by 51 million during the decade, 
to a total of nearly 33% million, a 20 percent in- 
crease between 1960 and 1970. When you realize 
that this group represents 40 percent of the net gain 
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in the labor force during the sixties, you begin to 
have some conception of the employment problem 
the Nation must successfully master. 

The question remains, what can be done about it? 
Several effective avenues of action come to mind. 

We must continue the educational program to 
change attitudes and improve understanding of the 
capabilities of over-40 workers. Our efforts must 
still be focused toward employers, workers, and the 
public in general, since education is a continuing 
process which cannot be relaxed simply because the 
lesson has been taught once. 

We must continue to improve and expand direct 
services to the older workers through the public em- 
ployment services and through private voluntary 
placement agencies. 

We must push vigorously for a change in hiring 
policies and practices, especially in the areas of often 
unrealistic concern over pension costs, promotion- 
from-within barriers, and uniform application of pre- 
employment physical examinations to all job 
applicants regardless of job content. 

We must stress more strenuously the older worker’s 
responsibility to put himself into the best competitive 





position as a jobseeker by using his community’ 
job-finding services, and being sure to have a skil 
that is needed. 

In this regard, we must urge for more effective 
training programs for older persons, since one of th: 
concurrent bars to employment of the older worke: 
may be the lack of a skill needed in the current labo: 
market. 

The coming years should see more emphasis give: 
to training programs for older workers of a type that 
will truly add to or refine job skills. 

The State employment services, therefore, have a 
job cut out for them, a job that has been undertaken 
with gratifying results during the relatively short time 
the expanded older worker program has been in 
operation. The employment services must be one of 
the leaders in making the Nation’s employers and 
older workers realize that the older worker will be 
in many categories the worker in demand during the 
sixties. And the sooner this is accepted, the sooner 
will the United States benefit to a greater extent 
than at present from the manpower resource and 
economic potential of our senior citizens. 


pollight on Abing 


By ROBERT H. GRANT 
Director, Special Staff on Aging 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


ARLY next year, Washington, D.C. will be the 
scene of the White House Conference on Aging, 
the first nationwide, citizen-oriented meeting de- 
voted to all aspects of the aging problem. This meet- 
ing has been called by the President of the United 
States in accordance with a law passed by the Con- 
gress in 1958. The planning and direction of the 
Conference are the responsibility of the Secretary of 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
From January 9 to 12, 1961, some 2,800 delegates 
representing 53 States and Territories and 300 volun- 
tary organizations will assemble in the Nation’s 
Capital. For the most part, they will not be specialists 
in the field of aging. They will be men and women 
concerned with the circumstances of many of our 
' older citizens and determined to do something about 
them. 

In order to facilitate wide and intensive examina- 
tion, the Conference has been divided into 20 subject- 
matter areas, such as education, housing, employment 
security, health and medical care, and income. Dele- 
gates assigned to these sections and subsidiary work 
groups will analyze a particular aspect of aging, decide 
what steps need to be taken, and draw up recom- 
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mendations as to how these decisions can be 
implemented. 

The topics relating to employment and income 
maintenance will be of great interest to all delegates. 
Solutions to problems in these areas can lead to solu- 
tions in many other fields of aging. 

During the 4-day deliberations, delegates will at- 
tempt to outline action programs which can be set 
in motion in their States and home communities. The 
Conference is not an end in itself. It is but a staging 
ground for a vigorous and far-reaching effort. Just as 
the military staging ground is an assembly point for 
men and material to be used in battle, the White 
House Conference on Aging will assemble the people 
and ideas whick-will later be put into action. Prior 
to any campaign, however, it is necessary to study the 
terrain, evaluate the obstacles, and map a course to 
follow. 

It is common doctrine among employment specialists 
that many of the time-worn reasons for discrimination 
against the older worker are without justification in 
fact. Allegations that older workers are below par in 
terms of attendance, production, reliability, or safety 
records have been refuted. Still other factors, such as 
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Planning for the White House Conference on Aging. Left to right, Arthur S$. Flemming, Secretary, 
Department of HEW; Robert J. Kean, Chairman, National Advisory Committee on the White House 
Conference on Aging; Robert H. Grant, Director, Special Staff on Aging, HEW; Miss Bertha S. 
Adkins, Under Secretary, Department of HEW; and Dr. James Watt, Special Assistant to Secretary 
Flemming on Aging. 


pension plan cost, interworker relationships, and others 

even though they elicit some agreement—call forth 
little harmony when it comes to determining cause, 
effect, the need for change, and the nature of such 
change. Here are just a few of those controversial 
issues which are expected to be taken up by the Con- 
ference delegates. 

Underlying the entire problem of employment se- 
curity and retirement is the changing makeup of the 
American labor market. ‘This has great potential im- 
pact upon the status of the older worker and is one of 
the basic issues expécted to be spotlighted at the Con- 
ference. Population studies show that in the next 10 
years radical changes in the balance of available man- 
power will take place. The supply of younger workers 

25 or under) will increase by almost 6.5 million; older 
workers (45 and over) will increase by 5.5 million; but 
25- to 34-year-old workers will rise by only 1.8 million, 
and the 35 to 44 segment will actually decrease. 

Where are the workers to come from to meet the 
needs of a growing industrial complex? The implica- 
tions of this question are vital to the entire economy 
and to older workers in particular. This change in the 
structure of the work force may well be the controlling 
factor in employment developments over the next 
decade. 

One controversial subject will be portable pension 
plans. These plans allow a worker who has served 
a required number of years with a firm to retain retire- 
ment rights even after he has left the employ of the 
firm which administers the fund. In some areas, we 
find enthusiastic support for this type of arrangement; 
in other quarters, it meets with strong opposition. The 
delegates will attempt to define the areas of agreement 
and will draft recommendations for action programs. 
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An area of fundamental agreement concerns train- 
ing for older workers, especially those who have been 
laid off as the result of automation, closedown, or 
merger. Generally speaking, the older worker has 
deeper roots in the community than the younger per- 
son and is less willing and less able to transfer to an 
area where his special skills are still in demand. Prac- 
tically everyone agrees that there is a definite need for 
additional training and retraining for these workers. 
But who is to provide the necessary facilities and who 
is to finance it? The unions? Management? The 
community? The Federal Government? Any one 
of these may be unable to provide such services or may 
feel that the responsibility more properly lies elsewhere. 

The matter of pension plans for smaller businesses 
and industries will probably generate considerable in- 
terest and debate. Opinions on this question are widely 
divergent, ranging all the way from whether such plans 
are desirable and feasible, to how such programs might 
be implemented. Some of the side issues include: (1) 
the possibility of multifirm arrangements which would 
enable smaller organizations to offer benefits compar- 
able to those provided by the larger concerns, (2) the 
advisability of profitsharing as a part of pension plans 
by smaller businesses, and (3) the effects of these pro- 
grams, if initiated, on the hiring and retiring practices 
of smaller concerns. ‘The ramifications are almost 
numberless. 

Questions will undoubtedly be raised in regard to 
Old Age, Survivors, and Disability Insurance. Some 
feel that the entire program needs to be analyzed with 
an eye to revising the prevailing standards of 
eligibility. Others offer suggestions for a completely 
different form of assistance. What really needs to be 
done and by whom? Where does the disabled person 
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who has not yet reached retirement age fit into the 
picture? Where is the trend in old age assistance 
leading? What are and what should be the true ob- 
jectives of these programs and how can we best attain 
them? 

In order to put the recommendations of the Con- 
ference into effect, a vigorous educational campaign 
at the State and local levels will be needed. In 
this job of convincing the skeptical, the uninformed, 
or those who do not wish to be convinced, nothing is 
more effective than the facts. The facts in this case 
indicate that vast resources of skill, talent, and ex- 
perience are being squandered. If our country’s 
economic development is to go forward at its optimum 
level, we cannot afford to waste such a rich reserve. 

Many thoughtful persons feel that this vast opinion- 
molding job should be centered at the State and local 
levels, and that the Federal Government would be 
most helpful in the role of a catalytic agent. Business 
and industry depend on the consumer public for their 
existence. They have learned to listen to the opinions 
of that public. As a result, when the people demand 
action, they get action. Furthermore, it is the citizen 
at the local level who knows most intimately the need 
of his own community and what action is best suited 
to fulfill those needs. It is at the grass roots that ideas 


(der Workers and the 


Federal Council on Agin 


| a MARCH 1959 President Eisenhower established 
the Federal Council on Aging as a Cabinet-level 
committee. It includes the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare as chairman, the Secretaries of 
Agriculture, Commerce, Labor, and Treasury, and 
the Administrators of Veterans Affairs and the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. 

The principal job given to the Council is to carry 
on a continuing review of Federal programs for the 
aging and to make recommendations to the President 
and the agency heads. The Council has also been 
directed to aid in planning and coordinating the White 
House Conference on Aging, and to carry out inter- 
agency projects as appropriate. 

With regard to older worker problems, the Council 
submitted a series of observations in its September 
1959 report to the President. Age discrimination in 
hiring was noted as the major problem. Vigorous 
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and planning can be_translated into action an 
achievement. 

The individual citizens, in and through volunta: 
service organizations, civic and fraternal orders, 
unions, business and professional groups, make up th» 
most potent force in our Nation for shaping publi 
opinion. Acting in concord, these persons and organ- 
izations can accomplish in a short time what would 
take years of legislative procedure. Without the neces 
sary cohesion and coordination, however, the energies 
of these groups can be dissipated in duplication and 
futility. 

Because of its unique position, the Federal Govern- 
ment is able to play an important part in the Confer- 
ence by coordinating many diverse activities at many 
levels. This, therefore, is the purpose for which the 
White House Conference on Aging is being organ 
ized—to provide a citizen’s forum where ideas may 
be exchanged and the groundwork laid for an 
integrated program in the field of aging. The suc- 
cess of this Conference will not be judged by how 
many attend, how many reports are drafted, or how 
many recommendations are made. Its success will be 
measured in terms of what community programs are 
conceived and carried forward and what those 
programs achieve. 


By WARREN T. ROUDEBUSH 


Executive Director 
Federal Council on Aging 


educational efforts to combat this were urged. The 
Council felt that further strengthening of counseling 
and job placement services so as to reach more older 
job seekers with more intensive service was indicated. 
It also registered the need for additional fact-finding 
to bulwark special efforts in behalf of older workers. 
Studies and research on the feasibility of flexible re- 
tirement programs, on effects of automation, on train- 
ing and retraining resources and methods, and on the 
controversial issue of pensions costs in hiring older 
workers were among the suggested areas. 

In acknowledging the report, President Eisenhower 
particularly noted the need for increased economic 
opportunities for older workers. He underscored the 
Council’s observation that efforts of the individual, his 
family, his community, and the local and State govern- 
ments, as well as of the Federal Government, are 
required. 
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Member organizations of the Council have made a 
variety of contributions to support the White House 
Conference on Aging, to take place in Washington, 
DC., January 9-12, 1961. The Subcommittee on Em- 
ployment and Retirement has one of the major subject 
arcas of the Conference. The Department of Labor 
assigned an official to be a full-time staff member for 
this subcommittee. Practically all Council members 
have contributed services of program personnel as tech- 
nical advisers in the preparation of background ma- 
terials and the planning of program discussions. 

A cooperative project of the Council directly related 
to the Conference is the development of a graphic 
chart book, surveying basic factors in the situation of 
older people in this Nation. Each delegate will receive 
a copy of this book. Also to be printed in time for 
delegates’ use will be the 1960 report of the Council, 


giving current operations data and description of Fed- 
eral resources and programs in aging. 

This subject, “Federal resources and programs in 
aging,” will serve as the theme for the series of exhibits 
to be displayed in Constitutional Hall during the 
plenary sessions of the White House Conference. 

Other project activities of the Council included the 
development of a source book for the Southern Re- 
gional Conference of the Council of State Govern- 
ments on “Employment of the Mature and the 
Elderly”; and the joint effort of the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security in the Labor Department and the 
Division of Vocational Education in the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare to stimulate the 
interest of State Departments of Education and of 
Employment in cooperative retraining programs. 


—_— Gets the ob bh , 


By JOHN CORRIE 


State Staff Program Supervisor, Services to Older Workers 
California Department of Employment 


IVEN the authority outlined in Employment 
Service Program Letter No. 698 in 1956, the 
California Department of Employment took immediate 
action to expand its services to older workers. The 
first step was the establishment of the positions of State 
Staff Program Supervisor of Services to Older Workers 
and five full-time Older Worker Specialists in as many 
local offices. 

Today, 4 years later, we feel that we have a success- 
ful program of services to older workers. We now have 
41 full-time Older Worker Specialists. with part-time 
specialists assigned to our remainiag offices. An 
important contributing factor to the success of the pro- 
gram has been the teamwork between the State Staff 
Program Supervisor and the Older Worker Specialists. 

How is this teamwork manifested ? 

First, and possibly most important, we can cite good 
communications—a continuous two-way flow of in- 
formation. Ideas and techniques which have proved 
successful for one Older Worker Specialist are commu- 
nicated to the State Program Supervisor, who in turn 
transmits them to all other Older Worker Specialists 
for their information and possible use. Similarly, 
ideas and techniques originating with the Program 
Supervisor are immediately transmitted to the field. 

Area workshops of Older Worker Specialists can be 
cited as a second example of teamwork. These area 
vorkshops were conducted in Sacramento and San 
lrancisco early in 1960. The State Staff Supervisor 
\vas a member of discussion panels and acted as a re- 
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source person. Specialists from the major offices in 
each area attended and conducted sessions on various 
phases of the program, such as: Community relations, 
local office procedures, special counseling techniques. 
These workshops were very successful and will be 
repeated. 

But teamwork goes beyond the relationship between 
the State Staff Supervisor and the Older Worker Spe- 
cialists. It also extends to cooperation with other 
agencies and State Departments. 

While most of the work of the State Staff Super- 
visor of Services to Older Workers and the local office 
Older Worker Specialists is within the scope of the 
Department of Employment, we have also cooperated 
with statewide committees and other State agencies 
to promote programs in the local areas. For instance, 
the State Staff Supervisor is a staff consultant to the 
Citizens’ Advisory Committee on Aging, a committee 
appointed by the Governor to study the many problems 
of the aging; he is a member of the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Aging, and a member of the Staff Plan- 
ning Committee for the Governor’s California Confer- 
ence on Aging held in Sacramento during the month of 
October. 

A good example of interdepartmental cooperation 
brought down to the local level was the pilot program 
of training persons as Senior Home Aides to work in 
boarding homes for the aged in the Hayward, Calif., 
area. The basis for this program was a joint meeting 
of the State Departments of Education, Social Welfare, 
and Employment with a member of the Citizens’ Ad- 
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visory Committee on Aging to discuss the possibility 
of providing adequately trained help to work in the 
boarding homes for the aged. Since the Hayward 
Adult School District had formulated a plan and was 
ready to embark on this training project in the fall 
semester, it was determined that this could be the initial 
phase of a statewide project. 

The Department of Employment assigned an Oc- 
cupational Analyst to determine the qualifications 
needed for the job. His research brought out the fact 
that the job was not covered in the DicTIONARY OF 
OccupPaTIONAL TitLes. Therefore a new title “Senior 
Home Aide” was developed and a specific aptitude 
test battery assigned for the use of the local office in 
screening candidates for such jobs. 

The first class of Senior Home Aides was graduated 
in May 1960 and approximately 35 percent were 
placed immediately. Further classes are being con- 
sidered, both in Hayward and in other areas of the 
State that have indicated an interest in such training. 
The local planning committee for the project has 
assembled a kit of working material and papers which 
is being developed further for use in other localities 
and to meet different local conditions. 

To see if teamwork pays off, let’s look at some of the 
activities of our Older Worker Specialists. 


Files Reveal Our Success 


Effective counseling is one of the important ingredi- 
ents of a successful Older Worker Program. Our files 
would reveal numerous instances of cases where 
effective counseling paved the way for successful 
placement, but the following are a few which we feel 
are significant: 

A “Girl Friday” at 67! One of our happier ac- 
complishments was the placement of a 67-year-old 
woman who had retired from one of the large aircraft 
firms. After counseling, she was placed as a stenog- 
rapher (one-girl office) with a wholesale hardware 
firm. The Older Worker Specialist overcame con- 
siderable employer resistance in promoting this job 
and making this placement. 

One Older Worker Specialist counseled and placed 
a 71-year-old former engine lathe operator in his first 
office job. During the counseling she had learned that 
he had self-taught skills in shorthand and typing. 

A tuition-free beauty course was arranged for a 
handicapped older worker. Support was given for 
the applicant and her two children while she was 
taking the training. The beauty school manager stated 
he intends to keep the applicant at the school as a 
salaried instructor upon the successful completion of 
the course. 

Our Older Worker Specialists have found group 
counseling very successful and are endeavoring to ex- 
pand this activity. Group counseling sessions have 
been held in the Oakland Commercial, Oakland In- 
dustrial, San Francisco Industrial, Stockton, Berkeley, 
and Sacramento offices. The sessions in the San Fran- 
cisco Industrial office were taped and the tapes were 
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used for training purposes in other offices. In ad |i- 
tion, the tape was used at the National Conference jn 
Counseling in Washington, D.C., as an example of tris 
type of counseling. 

One of the most successful group counseling efforts 
has developed into Experience Unlimited. (See p. 
9.) An offshoot of Experience Unlimited is Senior ke- 
search Advisers, a group of retired executives who 
make their services available to employers in the San 
Francisco Bay area on a consultant basis. 

Another outgrowth of group counseling has been 
the Homemaker Service organized and operated by 
Eleanor Fait, Older Worker Specialist for the Sacra- 
mento local office. This service attempts to keep 
invalids or restricted persons in their own homes by 
providing necessary minimum day-care on an hourly 
pay basis. While other Homemaker services are 
operated by public service or welfare agencies in con- 
junction with their various “aid” plans, the Sacra- 
mento plan is almost entirely paid for by the in- 
dividuals visited in their homes. In a few cases, the 
Sacramento County Welfare Department has requested 
the service for clients. The plan of operation for the 
Homemaker Service defines it as: 

“A service for the aged, including shopping, cook- 
ing, meal planning, light housekeeping, correspond- 
ence, and recreational assistance through the facilities 
of the Sacramento local office, California Department 
of Employment.” 

Each candidate for Homemaker Service is screened 
by means of personal interviews. GATB and Kuder 
tests can assist in determining whether a candidate 
has the interest and aptitude suited to the comforting 
role of homemaker. 

In commenting on the effect of the service in an 
early report, Miss Fait stated: 

“The Homemaker Service has already reached deep 
into the segments of the community never before in- 
volved with the Employment Service and the public 
relations value of the program is considerable. Added 
to that is the establishment of a job category for women 
who have arrived at an age barrier in their own occu- 
pations. The service is reaching all economic levels 
of the community, as well. Our homemaker calls 
presently range from providing ‘escort’ service for a 
‘wealthy old lady’; providing a chess partner for a 
76-year-old man with a gangrenous foot; and providing 
the complete meal planning, purchasing, and prepa- 
ration for a county welfare family of three.” 

A complete report of the Homemaker Service in 
Sacramento has been made to a State legislative com- 
mittee, which is using this information as a base for 
suggesting the expansion of such a program into other 
areas of the State. Miss Fait herself has already 
traveled to one other large community in the State to 
assist a group of women and the local office of the 
Department of Employment to install a Homemaker 
Service in their area. 

We think these activities of our Older Worker 
Specialists demonstrate beyond a doubt that teamwork 
gets the job done. 
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Some of the original and eye-appealing mailing pieces sent to employers as part of the community publicity barrage to stimulate job oppor- 


tunities for older workers. 
cooperation with the Ohio State Employment Service. 


They were prepared by the Cincinnati Health and Welfare Council Committee on Employment Problems in 


Experience Un imi heed 


By RALPH MOORE 


Older Worker Specialist, Berkeley Local Office 
California Department of Employment 


ROUP counseling conducted as part of our Older 
Worker Program clearly showed that professional 
and executive men from 35 years of age and up had 
great and common problems in finding work. We felt 
that a common forum for these men could result in 
mutual and cooperative solutions to their problems. 
As a result, in June 1959, “Experience Unlimited” was 
founded as part of the Older Worker Program of the 
Berkeley local office. The name was copyrighted by 
the California Department of Employment in July 
1960. 

Many an older professional and executive applicant 
feels defeated when he walks into the office. But an 
amazing thing happens in a relatively short time. 
[he spring returns to his walk, his shoulders go back, 
ind he radiates enthusiasm and optimism. Some- 
place between the glum face and the optimism, some- 
thing wonderful has happened. In Berkeley, we feel 
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that the “something wonderful” is Experience Un- 
limited. 

The first group of a dozen or so upper-income- 
bracket men who were unemployed and having dif- 
ficulty finding employment because of their age met 
as a group almost 2 years ago. Since then, the entire 
membership has changed some 12 or 15 times as in- 
dividuals got jobs or moved away. 

The getting of the job, of course, is what elates us. 
Often the job did not come directly through the Em- 
ployment Service but through connections made by 
members of Experience Unlimited. 

The Experience Unlimited group begins to gather 
about 9:45 on Friday morning, and then the confer- 
ence room buzzes with well dressed, enthusiastic men 
anxiously awaiting the 10 o’clock meeting of Experi- 
ence Unlimited. Meet some of the members: One is 
the retired vice president of a national bank in San 
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Francisco, whose salary was $20,000 per year. He 
now works as a consultant and has had two referrals 
from the Berkeley office. One was the assistant to the 
vice president of a utility company whose last salary 
was $25,000 per year. One is a former plant manager, 
most recent salary $10,000 per year. One man worked 
for a large oil firm at $18,000 per year. Our highest 
paid executive earned $46,000 per year. 

The men sit around a large conference table. Paper 
and pencil are at each place. Minutes of the previous 
week’s meeting are read and the session moves into its 
business meeting. There might be a discussion on the 
monthly brochure which is sent out to all business or- 
ganizations and civic leaders describing the qualifica- 
tions of these men. There might be a discussion about 
the ad which will run in the WALL STREET JOURNAL, 
or the subject might be preparation of résumés, or 
whatever else seems appropriate. The background 
of one or more of the men who have attended meet- 
ings are reviewed and they are asked if they have any- 
thing to report which would be of interest to the group. 

Next, the new men (four to seven at most) are 
introduced individually, and the detailed occupa- 
tional background of each is read from his résumé. 
Then each is asked to elaborate a little more and tell 
about his experiences in looking for work. Group 
suggestions or questions follow. It is at this point that 
the leads, ideas, and suggestions get the men jobs 
either directly or indirectly. 

Almost all of the men have commented at one time 
or another that they have found the group exceedingly 
useful. One said he had paid $100 to a consulting 
firm to prepare a résumé for him and that the same 
kind of service was being performed one for the other 


in Experience Unlimited. One man who had spent 
a good deal of money advertising in the WALL STREET 
JourNAL with no results found that the group made 
worthwhile suggestions. He reworded his ad and it 
then proved productive. Almost all of the members 
have gone into Experience Unlimited feeling “Well, 
I'll sit in but I don’t think it will do me any good,” 
and have come out saying, “This is really a helpful 
group.” 

Experience Unlimited has now expanded into two 
groups. Membership is based on two requirements 
only: Will the person benefit from the group and/or 
will he contribute something to the group. 

Seven ads have been placed in the WALL Stree1 
Journav telling about Experience Unlimited and 
listing the job titles of some of the men. The basic 
ad is paid for by contributions from the men. The 
job title of each man is paid for individually—$1.50 
per insertion. 

How successful is Experience Unlimited in placing 
men on jobs? Over 75 percent of the men have re- 
ceived jobs directly or indirectly from the group. 
There are 125 men who are considered alumni of 
Experience Unlimited. We directly placed 33 of them. 
But, this does not count the newspaper editor who got 
the idea from Experience Unlimited to work on a fee 
basis. He answered an ad in the WALL STREET 
Journat for a publicity man and stated he would be 
interested in working on a fee basis only. He set his 
fee quite high, thinking he could always lower it, but 
his offer was accepted. Two weeks later he did the 
same thing with another ad. This 57-year-old man 
is now making over three times the highest salary he 
had ever earned before! 


Minnesota Governor's Conference on Aging 


By MERLE S. KINVIG 


Supervisor, Services to Older Workers 
Minnesota Department of Employment Security 


ARRYING as its theme “Design for Action,” the 
Minnesota Governor’s Third Biennial Conference 
on Aging was held August 25 and 26 in Minneapolis. 
In announcing the event, which was sponsored by the 
Governor’s Citizens’ Council on Aging, Governor 
Orville Freeman stated that in many ways the 1960 
conference would be the most important of its type 
ever held in Minnesota. 

The conference was designed not only to impart 
current knowledge and inspire action programs for the 
State’s 340,000 older persons, but it was also to serve as 
a sounding board which would provide the opportunity 
for all citizens to participate in the development of rec- 
ommendations to be forwarded to Washington for dis- 
cussion at the White House Conference on Aging slated 
for January 1961. 
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Since the first Governor’s Conference on Aging held 
in 1956, the State has made remarkable progress on 
all levels and in all aspects of the problem of aging. 
The first conference, also sponsored by the Citizens’ 
Council on Aging, helped to alert Minnesotans to the 
growing numbers of senior citizens in their State; the 
second, again sponsored by the Council, provided the 
knowledge and techniques for serving this segment of 
the population. And with the third, Minnesota made 
an important stride toward translating recommenda- 
tions from individuals and groups throughout the State 
into tangible and workable programs. 

The Citizens’ Council, with Mrs. Walter of Minne- 
apolis as Chairman, is composed of representatives 
from industry, labor, and government, as well as inter- 
erested individuals and representatives from private 
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John M. Convery, industrial rela- 
tions consultant, National Assn. 
of Manufacturers, New York, dis- 
cusses ‘Action Programs Recom- 
mended by Management” at the 
Minnesota Governor's Conference 
on Aging. Left to right: Mary 
Collins, Minnesota Department of 
Employment Security; Willard 
Solenberger, program consultant, 
Social Security Department, 
United Auto Workers, Detroit; Jo- 
seph Borus, regional director, 
BES, Chicago; Mr. Convery; Clin- 
ton R. Boo, director, Employment 
Service, Minnesota Department of 
Employment Security; and Emer- 
son Hynes, legislative assistant 
to U.S. Senator Eugene McCarthy 
of Minnesota. 


croups working in the field of aging. Since its estab-. 


lishment in 1956, this group has gained considerable 
prestige and has become a potent force in the field of 
aging in Minnesota. It has done much to stimulate 
interest and the formation of local county and com- 
munity committees in all areas of the State. 

Planning for the third statewide conference actually 
began over a ‘year ago when the Citizens’ Council em- 
barked on preparations for Minnesota’s participation 
in the White House Conference on Aging. At that 
time extensive research was undertaken which would 
yield information on a county-by-county basis on the 
overall scope of the aging problem in the State. While 
certain problem areas, such as employment, were quite 
well defined as a result of earlier research, much needed 
to be known about housing, health, community organ- 
ization, and education, 

One of the first steps was the development of a state- 
wide fact book on aging which would present informa- 
tion regarding characteristics of Minnesota’s senior 
citizens and a listing of services available to assist them 
in solving their problems. This included a description 
of the programs being carried on by the various State 
departments and other agencies, public and private. 

Also underway was a survey being conducted in 
three rural counties. From this study, facts would be 
available about characteristics of the rural aging. This 
group has distinct and pressing problems and certainly 
a good deal needed to be learned about them. 

Another survey in process was concerned with the 
needs and interests of the aging in metropolitan areas. 
This study, being conducted in 14 Minnesota cities (3 
large and 11 small) , was already producing a wealth of 
information. 

Nearly completed was a series of regional confer- 
ences on aging held in key cities throughout the State. 
The regional conferences not only stimuated interest 
in problems of the aging, but probably more important, 
provided the setting for interested citizens to learn 
more about the problem and to submit recommenda- 
tions for action. 
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In the midst of all this activity, the groundwork was 
laid for the third statewide Governor’s conference on 
aging. Recognizing that the information being gath- 
ered from the various surveys was of vital concern 
in planning the statewide conference, the Citizens’ 


Council rushed these projects to completion. A con- 
ference planning committee was selected, which 
brought together 18 persons experienced in the five 
broad areas directly affecting senior citizens: com- 
munity organization, education, employment, health, 
and housing. Coordinating the activities of the com- 
mittee was Bernard Nash, Special Consultant on Aging, 
Minnesota Department of Public Welfare. 

After selecting the theme, goal, dates, and location 
of the conference, the planning committee formed into 
subcommittees, each responsible for the arrangement 
of workshops dealing with one of the five broad problem 
areas. 

The Minnesota agency played an important role 
in conference arrangements and had as its repre- 
sentative the Department’s supervisor of services to 
older workers who also served as co-chairman of the 
employment section. 

Several thousand letters were mailed to Twin Cities 
employers urging them to attend the conference. 
Newspaper releases were distributed to each of the 
agency’s 33 local offices. These releases appeared in 
the metropolitan dailies and in several weekly news- 
papers throughout the State. 

From the beginning, the entire group agreed that 
this year’s employment sessions should focus on the 
scope of the older worker problem and then move on 
to spotlight the measures which will have to be taken 
if this segment of the population is to find its rightful 
place in the labor market. 

To publicize its program for service to older workers, 
the Department set up a display at the conference 
manned by local office older worker specialists for 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Duluth. 
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Two employment workshops were scheduled. ‘The 
first, “The Employment Problems of Older Workers 
and the Causes,” brought together outstanding State 
and local business, labor, and government leaders, who 
were given the difficult assignment of discussing such 
topics as: 

Are employers relying too much on public agencies 
to solve the older worker problem? What is labor’s 
approach to the problem? What can and should be 
done to establish training and retraining programs 
and what is management’s responsibility in this mat- 
ter—labor’s responsibility—government’s responsibil- 
ity? What should be the role of public agencies? 
What special personnel policies and practices are 
helpful to the employed older worker? 

As the workshop unfolded, the panelists made at- 
tempts to cover these questions as well as many others 
which the planning committee asked them to discuss. 
At the conclusion of this session, each panelist agreed 
that ability, not chronological age, is the logical guide 
to hiring. 

The second workshop held the following day pro- 
vided a setting for prominent national figures to discuss 
the older worker problem and suggest corrective action. 

Titled “Design for Action,” the workshop was 
moderated by Clinton R. Boo, Director, Employment 
Service, Minnesota Department of Employment 
Security. Serving as panelists were Joseph Borus, 
Regional Director, BES, Chicago; John M. Convery, 
Industrial Relations Consultant, National Association 
of Manufacturers, New York City; Emerson Hynes, 
Legislative Assistant to U.S. Senator Eugene 
McCarthy (Minnesota); and Willard Solenberger, 
Program Consultant, Social Security Department, 
United Auto Workers, Detroit. 
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Inproving Employment Opportunities For Older Morkers... 


OLDER JOB SEEKERS 










This display at the Minne- 
sota Governor's Confer- 
ence on Aging’ was 
manned by local office 
older worker specialists 
from Minneapolis, St. 
Paul, and Duluth. 





Each of the panelists stressed the fact that the 
problems faced by older workers are complex and, 
therefore, afford no simple solutions. Yet each in 
his presentation opened the way for constructive think- 
ing on the part of those in attendance. This thinking 
is reflected in the recommendations which were sub- 
mitted at the close of the conference. 

Though the five workshops ran concurrently during 
the 2 days of the conference, the employment work- 
shops proved quite popular among the nearly 900 
conference registrants. This seems to be a good 
indicator of the interest throughout the State in the 
problems confronting middle-aged and older job- 
seekers. 

One of the three general sessions of the conference 
was devoted entirely to Mr. Borus who discussed “The 
Older Worker and the U.S. Department of Labor 
Manpower Forecast.” He included the materials 
and visual aids developed by the national office re- 
lating to “Manpower Challenge of the 1960's.” Audi- 
ence interest continued at a high level during this 
session. 

Much can be said about the Minnesota conference. 
Certainly a long and impressive list of able speakers 
from all parts of the Nation spoke on the major aspects 
of the problem-of the aging, and citizens from all 
sections of the State came to hear. But more impor- 
tant, Minnesota’s 36 delegates to the White House 
Conference on the Aging will take with them recom- 
mendations of interested Minnesotans who had the 
opportunity to deliberate and agree collectively on the 
kinds of action needed to solve the difficult problems 
confronting growing numbers of middle-aged and 
aging citizens. 
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Effective Publicity Campai 
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By LEWIS H. EVANS 


Manager, Cincinnati Local Office 
Ohio State Employment Service 


HEN the Cincinnati local office of the Ohio State 
Employment Service began gearing for a pro- 
gram of special service to older workers, Public Rela- 
tions became a watchword. Employment Service 
history has demonstrated that success is in direct ratio 
to community acceptance of the agency’s program. 
The problem here was to make sure that all segments 
of the community would be fully informed of our 
service and programs. 


Staffing For Action 


As program objectives and activities began to take 
shape, the kind of staff assistance necessary became 
evident. The problem was to find a counselor with 
public relations “know how” who had broad familiarity 
with employment service activities designed to assist 
older workers, as well as the problems adversely affect- 
ing such workers. 

Many situations are well known but poorly under- 
stood. The plight of the older worker has long been 
in this category. It has come into sharper focus with 
the development of worker protection programs such 
as insurance and retirement plans. One big job of 
the staff person selected for the older worker program 
was to bring about greater understanding of the situ- 
ation of the older worker, even among those quite 
aware of the problem. 

Employment Service personnel know that no pro- 
cram will make satisfactory progress without support 
of all staff members. So, although specialized staff 
assistance was made available for the older worker 
program, the entire local office staff was alerted and 
informed of program activities and objectives. 

We were especially fortunate in Cincinnati to have 
ready-made support from another community agency. 
Within the Cincinnati Community Health and Wel- 
fare Council, there is a Council for the Aging which 
is made up of top-flight civic and industrial leaders. 
Cooperation between the Employment Service and the 
Council for the Aging has developed an effective force 
to attack older worker problems. 

Patrons of the Senior Citizens Center became the 
troops in leveling a barrage of publicity at local 
employers. Armed with a mailing list of 2,500 em- 
ployers furnished by the Council for the Aging, the 
oldsters went to work folding and stuffing an original 
and eye-appealing mailing piece. The envelopes were 
provided by the Employment Service and addressed 
by Community Chest staff. The mailing piece itself 
was designed by a member of the Employment Com- 
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mittee of the Council for the Aging, a vice president 
of one of Cincinnati’s oldest and most respected firms. 


Displaying Our Wares 


Another community-wide activity which proved 
effective was the special effort to place a group of 
older workers in the needle-craft industry. Prior to 
the seasonal need for additional workers in this indus- 
try, the active file in the local office was surveyed and 
a mailing made to the employers having potential need 
for this type of worker, telling them of the availability 
of the qualified older workers. ‘This activity increased 
the receipt of orders from these industries and gave 
the local office the opportunity to give special emphasis 
to the older workers with these qualifications. 

Another effective promotional project used on two 
occasions was the listing of highly qualified older work- 
ers, with a number replacing the name of the worker. 
These lists, called “Show Case,” were made up in the 
form of brochures and made available to various 
service luncheon clubs. This activity was intensified 
during the 1958 recession when many experienced and 
qualified workers were having difficulty in obtaining 
employment. Nearly all of the persons listed on 
‘Show Case” were placed. As a result of this activity, 
the local office has continued to receive job orders and 
inquiries. 


Telling the Story 


Two radio broadcasts and one TV show over a local 
educational station were devoted to the problems of 
the older worker, using material furnished by the U.S. 
Department of Labor. Currently 30 public service 
announcements, with transparencies flashed on the 
screen during the 45-second presentation, are being 
given by a local TV station. These transparencies, 
which are furnished by the station, list the name, 
address, and telephone number of the Cincinnati 
office of the Ohio State Employment Service. 

Addresses, accompanied by the showing of the Cana- 
dian Employment Service film, “Date of Birth,” have 
been made to a number of organizations. These 
include both men’s and women’s civic groups, fore- 
men’s clubs, church groups, trade associations, ad- 
vanced sociology classes at the University of Cincin- 
nati, etc. 

This 12-minute film is a most effective tool. It 
dramatically points up the plight of our older workers 
much more impressively than several thousand words. 
The question-and-answer periods that always follow 


(Continued on page 16) 
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2 OUT OF 5 WORKERS DURING 1960s WILL BE 45 YEARS 
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Older workers have the skill and work experience needed for 
our growing economy. They now account for a significant pro- 
portion of our managerial and skilled workers. 


UNEMPLOYED WORKERS OVER 45 OFTEN ARE 
LONGER FINDING NEW EMPLOYMENT, 
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Older workers do not experience a markedly different rate of | 
unemployment than do workers in other age groups. But, 
once out of work, they remain unemployed for longer periods | 
of time. 
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MYTHS VS. FACTS CONCERNING OLDER WORKERS ... 


Reasons Employers Give for Not Hiring As Determined by Labor Department 
Workers at Age 35, 45, or Over and Other Studies 


() They Are Too Slow and Can Not @ Studies of Age and Performance in Eight 
Meet Production Requirements. Plants Show No Significant Decline 

Until After Age 55 and Then Only a Smal! Drop 

and Wide Variation in Individual Output in 

All Age Groups. 


@ Extensive Job Analysis Shows Only 14% of 
Jobs Require Great Strength and Heavy Lifting. 
Among Older Job Seekers, 5 Out of 6 
Had No Significant Vocational Handicap for Jobs 
for Which They Qualified 


@ They Can Not Meet the 
Physical Demands of the Jobs. 





@ They Lack the Skills and Flexibility @ Thorough Evaluation of Older Job Seekers’ 
to Meet Changing Job Conditions. Characteristics Shows a High Proportion 

With Skills and Considerable Flexibility 

in Accepting Change in Industry, Occupation, 

and Earnings. 


@ A Distinguished Group of Experts Reports that 
‘ Under Pension and Insurance Plans Most 
Prevalent Today There /s No Significant 
Increase in Costs for New Hires of Older 
Workers. 


@ Hiring Them Greatly Increases 
Pension and Insurance Costs. 





CONCLUSION: 
Hire on the Basis of Ability, Without Regard to Age 














The top chart on the opposite page illustrates the key importance of workers over 45 years of 
age in our economy. More than one-half of the proprietors and managers in this country are 
over 45. Workers over 45 also account for nearly one-half of the farmers and a high proportion 
of both professional and skilled occupations. 





As we move into the 1960s, workers 45 years and over will probably have to handle an even 
bigger share of the Nation’s important jobs because workers in the 25- to 44-year range will be 
in short supply. 


The lower chart on the opposite page shows that although workers over 45 obviously are a 
key group in every sector of the economy, they have more difficulty in finding jobs once they be- 
come unemployed. Sometimes employers favor younger workers because they believe they can 
keep them longer and thus reduce turnover and training costs. Actually, studies have proved that 











cn there is far less turnover among older workers. Moreover, older workers, as a group, rank high in 
> of qualities employers look for—skill, stability, good judgment, productivity, etc. 
But, 
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EFFECTIVE PuBLicIry CAMPAIGNS 
(Continued from page 13) 


the film presentation have been stimulating and edu- 
cational. It seems a healthy sign that more and more 
people are beginning to realize that the older worker 
problem is a very real and vital one. 

Because of the importance attached to problems of 
employment, the Community Council for the Aging 
chose the topic “Employing the Older Worker” as 
the theme for its annual luncheon for 1959. Three 
speakers were asked to give their viewpoints. One 
represented the State Employment Service and two 
represented industry. This, again, reached a broad 
segment of the thinking public in Cincinnati. 

The speakers bureau of the Community Council for 
the Aging devised a mailing piece entitled “Everyone 
is Older.” This was used to announced that speakers 
would be available to any club or group who wished 
to know more about the general problems of older 
people. These problems were classified by major 
category, i.e., health, welfare, housing, recreation, em- 
ployment, and retirement. Response to the mailing 
was good. Approximately 90 percent of the requests 
have been for the subject “Employment and Retire- 


ment.” Again this points up the desire of the public 
to know more about this problem. 


Looking Ahead 


As an indication of what still needs to be done, the 
employment committee of the Community Council for 
the Aging requested the Cincinnati Industrial Insti- 
tute to conduct an opinion survey of hiring practices 
relating to age restrictions in this area. The Men’s 
Personnel Association of Cincinnati also cooperated in 
this undertaking. 

The results of this opinion poll indicated that mis- 
conceptions about the capabilities of older workers 
were still prevalent among local employers. These 
misconceptions influence hiring practices by setting 
arbitrary limits on the maximum age at which workers 
will be hired for different types of work. 

A 1-day institute for employers has been planned 
and scheduled. ‘This institute is cosponsored by the 
Adult Education and Public Service Department of 
a private university and the Employment Committee 
of the Community Council for the Aging. The Cin- 
cinnati office of the Ohio State Employment Service 
will, in turn, furnish further information and workers 
for whatever requests may be made by interested 
employers. 


peration Noblift 


By ELEANOR B. KUHFUSS 
Staff Specialist, Services to Older Workers 
Maryland Department of Employment Security 


““7OU can begin to hope for the solution of any 
problem when people stop talking about it and 
start doing something about it.” 

These words, spoken by the Hon. Margaret C. 
Schweinhaut, Chairman of the State Commission on 
the Aging, at “Operation Joblift,’ October 21, 1959, 
vividly expressed the hopes of everyone who had 
assisted with the planning and preparation for Balti- 
more’s Earning Opportunities Forum. 


Planning and Preparation 


Early in 1959, the Committee on the Economic and 
Employment Problems of the Aging of the Maryland 
State Conference of Social Welfare voted to sponsor 
an Earning Opportunities Forum for mature workers 
as its major project for the year. The Employment 
Service Division of the Department of Employment 
Security agreed to cosponsor this project. 

A Planning Committee was selected with the per- 
sonnel director of a large manufacturing company as 
its chairman and the Staff Specialist, Services to Older 
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Workers, Employment Service Division, as secretary. 
The secretary was asked to prepare a tentative plan 
for presentation to the Planning Committee. At the 
first meeting, it was agreed that the program would be 
directed to the “mature workers’”—the 40-plus—rather 
than to retired workers. It was decided that the forum 
would be a 1-day meeting with morning and afternoon 
sessions, each to be followed by individual interviews. 

At this time two subcommittees were appointed— 
the Facilities Committee, to assume responsibility for 
arranging the time and place of the forum, and the 
Program Committee, to decide upon a program and 
speakers. ‘These committees included representatives 
of various interested community groups. 

A joint meeting of the Planning, Program, and 
Facilities Committees was held in April to acquaint 
the Committee members with the purpose of the 
forum. 

The next logical step was to select a committee to 
handle publicity. Since most of the detail work would, 
of necessity, be carried out by the Employment Service, 
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the Public Relations Director of the Department and 
the President of an advertising company were named 
as cochairmen of the Publicity Committee. 
Recognizing the importance of enlisting the support 
of representative groups, a letter explaining the pur- 
pose of the forum was sent to a number of community 
organizations inviting them to act as cosponsors of 


“Operation Joblift.” The response to this letter was 
extremely gratifying and encouraging. 

Late in July, the several committee chairmen met 
with representatives of the Baltimore Association of 
Commerce to discuss ways and means of bringing the 
forum to the attention of the Association’s member- 
ship. A letter of invitation to the meeting, signed by 
the Executive Vice President of the Association and 
endorsed by three well-known business leaders, was 
sent to all members. The September issue of the 
Association’s magazine carried a 500-word article on 
the forum. 

During the summer months other committee chair- 
men were selected. “Operation Joblift’” was chosen 
as the name for the forum and October 21 was set as 
the date. The problem of the selection of a suitable 
site for the meeting was solved when the State Com- 
mission on the Aging agreed to cosponsor the project. 
With the understanding that they would hold a lunch- 
eon during the 2-hour recess between the morning and 
afternoon sessions, the Commission agreed to under- 
write the cost of renting the main ballroom of a large 
centrally located hotel. 

By September, the final draft of the program had 
been approved, speakers obtained, and the mature 
workers who were to tell their success stories chosen. 
Programs and invitations were ready by the middle 
of September. At that time advance publicity an- 
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An audience of 650 people, includ- 
ing 75 business and industrial 
leaders, 361 mature workers, 
representatives of civic groups, 
public and private agencies, and 
interested citizens, attended Op- 
eration Joblift. 


nouncing the forum began to appear in the newspapers 
and on television and radio. 


Committee Activities 


The success of the forum was due in no small part 
to the support, assistance, and participation of numer- 
ous local business, industrial, and community organi- 
zations. 

Invitations were mailed to 4,500 people, aged 40 to 
60, who were registered with the Employment Service 
Division’s Baltimore offices, and to 4,500 business and 
industrial organizations. The remaining 1,000 invita- 
tions were mailed out by the sponsoring organizations 
to their members. 

In addition, 10,000 fliers and 200 posters announcing 
the forum were placed in public libraries, Adult Edu- 
cation classrooms, banks, insurance offices, churches, 
hotels, hospitals, and the employment offices of large 
industrial organizations. 

Most of the effort was concentrated on advance pub- 
licity. However, local newspapers, and radio and 
television stations gave the forum excellent same-day 
coverage. 

The Hospitality Committee, composed of members 
of the Association of Personnel Women of Maryland, 
assumed responsibility for directing guests to the regis- 
tration desk, interviewing rooms, exhibits, and nearby 
eating places. The hostesses distributed programs and 
kits of informational material. 

Representatives from Adult Education, the YMCA, 
the YWCA, and the State Employment Service con- 
ducted interviews following both the morning and 
afternoon sessions. 

Because everyone concerned believed that the ulti- 
mate success of the forum depended largely on proper 
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A number of workers took advan- 
tage of the counseling service 
following the morning and after- 
noon sessions. 


“a = ae, 





handling of the job-seekers themselves, the Registra- 
tion Committee was composed of professional men and 
women experienced in interviewing. 

Through the cooperation of the Maryland Society 
of Training Directors, most of the volunteers were 
drawn from its membership, thus insuring representa- 
tion from personnel and training departments of a 
number of businesses, industries, and government 
agencies in this area. 


Followup and Results 


The day after the forum, the Empolyment Service 
began its followup program. In view of the large 
number of people who attended the meeting, this was 
a major undertaking. 

One week after “Operation Joblift,” the 361 mature 
workers who had attended the forum were invited by 
letter to visit the Employment Service for counseling 
and placement services. Of the 146 persons who 
accepted the invitation, 114 were interviewed by a 
counselor, job offers were made to 103, job develop- 
ment was attempted for 66, and 84 were referred on 
jobs. 

Twenty-five workers were found not referrable to 
employers for reasons such as poor work records, lack 
of sincere interest, unrealistic salary demands, or un- 
wiilingness to accept prescribed working hours or other 
conditions. 

In addition, 27 other persons, otherwise found quali- 
fied for referral to employers, either refused to accept 
a job referral, failed to keep an appointment for a job 
interview, or rejected a job offer. Nineteen other 
senior workers refused two or more job referrals. 

Of the 80 qualified persons who accepted job 
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referrals, the Employment Service placed 44, or 55 
percent, in full-time employment. 

Twenty-seven workers were placed in skilled or 
semiskilled occupations, seventeen in clerical and pro- 
fessional occupations. In most cases, the placements 
were in jobs comparable to those previously held by 
the senior applicants at their highest skills. 

Some 80 percent of all the mature workers regis- 
tered in the Employment Service as a result of attend- 
ing “Operation Joblift” were given at least two job 
interviews by the Department’s older worker special- 
ists. ‘Those in need of assistance other than employ- 
ment were directed to the proper agency. 

As a direct result of “Operation Joblift,” a number 
of mature workers found jobs, some through their own 
efforts, others with assistance from the Employment 
Service, friends, former employers, and private em- 
ployment agencies. 

Personnel in both the Employment Service and pri- 
vate agencies were stimulated to put forth special 
efforts on behalf of these workers. Employers, when 
approached, cooperated with the Employment Service 
by interviewing, and frequently hiring, referred ma- 
ture workers. 

We all feel that the forum was only the beginning 
of a concentrated effort on the part of the community 
to assure the qualified mature worker of a place in 
the working world. 


Next Month... 


Employer Services 
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Floridas Job Clinics for Older Workers 





$1. PETERSBURG 


By MRS. BETTY PHILLIPS 


Older Worker Specialist 
St. Petersburg Local Office 


‘“1’M SURE it is my age!” How many, many times 
we at the Employment Service hear this frantic 
jhrase-—this tone of frustrated surrender! 
We have all experienced the difficulty of trying in 
a face-to-face interview to tell an applicant that it is 
not always age that loses him a chance for a job. It 
isn't easy to get the thought across to him. Sometimes, 
it isn’t easy to convince ourselves. 


We have found this business of working with men’ 


and women in their middle and later years to be a 
series of challenges. We have found great value in 
sroup therapy—group counseling and opportunity 
forums. 

Last spring, we evolved an approach we thought 
might be worth trying—a personalized guidance clinic 
in a broadly related field of employment. 

Enlisting the ever-ready cooperation of our local 
Adult Education Center and other community groups, 
we developed plans for a “Career Clinic for Mature 
Workers in the Automotive Field.” It was to be a 
clinic for automobile salesmen, auto mechanics, service 
station attendants, stock clerks, and allied clerical 
workers. 

We had good reasons for selecting this general area 
of employment. We-wanted a field that would lend 
itself to the experimental procedure we had in mind. 


Discussing plans for the clinic. 
Left to right: Mrs. Betty Phillips, 
older worker specialist; Jack 
Shumate, supervisor of Evening 
Distributive Education for Pinellas 
County; Joe D. Mills, director, 
County Adult and Vocational 
Education; C. E. Ringer, presi- 
dent, Ringer Motors, Inc.; and 
John R. Brown, training coordi- 
nator, Florida Power Corporation. 
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We wanted a field that offered a broad inclusion of job 
classifications for both men and women. We wanted 
a field that was not already fairly well defined as to job 
opportunities in the community, especially as to job 
opportunities for older men and women. We wanted 
a field in which we and our applicants had experienced 
difficulties in placement despite the availability of job 
openings. 

The procedure, content, and topics for the clinic 
were selected with a definite purpose. We hoped, 
for example, that after hearing what employers look 
for in filling their job vacancies, some telephone op- 
erator might realize that she could broaden her 
chances for employment if she learned to type. The 
last session would tell her where such training was 
available at token cost. 

A panel on gerontology was included, not simply 
because it is a topic of general interest today, but be- 
cause we hoped it might help dispel some stereotyped 
conceptions of aging implanted in the minds of some 
workers by constantly meeting the employers’ repudi- 
ation, “too old.” We hoped it would engender more 
positive attitudes about growing old, yet would help 
some workers face their limitations. We hoped it 


might inspire, for instance, some aging auto mechanic 
to consider the possibility of moving into a job as parts 
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clerk or automobile salesman, rather than jumping 
desperately into “any type of light work” for which 
he had no background whatever. 

Subjects we believed common to all the job classi- 
fications represented were included. We selected 
panelists who could speak with authority. 

The clinic was set up for five consecutive weekly 
sessions. The sessions lasted 2 hours, 1/2 hours for 
presentation of panelists’ topics and 2 hour for dis- 
cussion. The panels were moderated in turn by ES 
counselors and the older worker specialist. The at- 
mosphere was kept strictly informal. 

Participants were selected from our regular appli- 
cant files and were invited by personal interview. 
Notices were posted in the Employment Service lobby, 
on the bulletin board of the Education Center, and in 
the local newspaper. Some 40 individuals were 
screened ; 21 attended the first session and 12 attended 
the final one. A total of 34 attended the sessions at 
one time or another. Some placements resulted be- 
fore the clinic was over. 

Our first panel consisted of employers, including the 
owner of an automobile dealership, a vice president 
in charge of service of another local dealership, a man- 
ager of a petroleum company with retail outlets, and 
the owner of an all-round service station, complete 
with service garage. These men discussed job oppor- 
tunities for mature and older workers in St. Peters- 
burg, wage scales and promotional opportunities, 
skills needed, and related qualities employers look for 
in filling their job vacancies. 

The second topic for discussion was “How to Get a 
Job.” An ES counselor, an industrial training coordi- 
nator, and a personnel manager discussed ‘Taking 
Stock of Yourself,” “Presenting Your Qualifications to 
the Employer in the Personal Interview,” and “Apply- 
ing For a Job by Letter and the Preparation and Use 
of a Personal Résumé.” 
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The third panel of speakers included the owner of 
a private employment agency, a supervisor with the 
Standard Oil Company, and a well-known sales engi- 
neer, who discussed, respectively, “Relations with Your 
Public and Coworkers,” “Grooming and Housekeep- 
ing,” and “The Art of Salesmanship.” 

The fourth panel was presented by the Gerontology 
Department of our local County Health Department, 
which is conducting a special research project on aging 
under a grant from the National Institutes of Health. 
They discussed the physiological and sociolgical aspects 
of aging. The Employment Security older worker 
specialist gave a brief presentation of the 1960 man- 
power forecast of the U.S. Department of Labor as it 
relates to the older worker. 

The final panel dealt with channels of employment 
and facilities for employment counseling, opportunities 
with the city government, and training facilities avail- 
able to adults of the community. 

The results of this clinic, I believe, were as educa- 
tional for those of us who were conducting it as it was 
for those invited to attend. We learned facts and prac- 
tical philosophy, presented in an interesting, down-to- 
earth, and colorful manner. 

Complete evaluation of the clinic will be difficult 
because of the long-range goal injected into our format, 
but an early followup gives us some clue to its value. 

The general feeling expressed was that the clinic 
was not only helpful, but interesting. Particularly 
singled out as helpful was the topic of taking stock of 
oneself and approaching an employer about a job. 
Mentioned by several as stimulating was the talk on 
salesmanship, which proved applicable not only to 
selling one’s product or one’s services, but also to sell- 
ing one’s abilities to an employer. Of specific interest 
was the panel on gerontology. One applicant noted 
that this gave her special inspiration, as she has a 


Ben Tutoli, Florida SES employment coun- 
selor (center), consults with members of 
the Gerontological Panel—Dr. Howard 
W. Carter, assistant county health officer 
in the Health Department's Gerontology 
Department (left); and Dr. Irving L. 
Webber, research social scientist—as- 

‘-sisting in the Department’s survey on 


aging. 
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ight hearing defect about which she has always been 
somewhat self-conscious and apologetic. 

Among the most gratifying results uncovered to 
cate is the case of a 49-year-old bookkeeper. She is 
«f average appearance, fairly stout, and had been out 
«f work for 18 months. Immediately after the second 
session of the clinic, she called to tell us that she had 
obtained a full-time, regular bookkeeping job at $50 
week, because, she said, “I followed precisely the 
rocedures outlined at the clinic.’ Another imme- 
ciate placement was that of a 61-year-old bookkeeper 
who wore a hearing aid. He was placed shortly after 


MIAMI 


By LUCIUS A. DANIEL 


Older Worker Specialist 
Miami Commercial Office 


NDER the title of Job Clinic, the Miami Com- 

mercial Office began a series of open meetings 

on May 12, 1960. There were several purposes, but 
they were mainly exploratory. 

Naturally, we hoped to stimulate placements and 
we modestly hoped that the clinic would work toward 
a better understanding between the applicant and the 
employer. We hoped to learn whether our files repre- 
sent the average applicant and whether the experiences 
of our applicants in looking for work were similar to 
those of other jobseekers not registered with us. We 
even hoped that the older worker would get a more 
objective picture of himself. We were in for a surprise. 

We decided to let the discussion originate from the 
floor in order to prevent any preconceived ideas from 
dominating the meetings. A businessman and a psy- 
chologist were invited to each of the meetings, and 
the Older Worker Specialist presided. 

We mailed announcements of the meeting to 50 of 
our applicants and gave notices of the meeting to the 
newspapers. The local office manager appeared on a 
local TV news program. 

The meeting was held in our Commercial Office. 
About 70 people attended. Most of those who came 
were registered with us. We found, however, that 
there was no difference between the ones who came 
as a result of our mailed notices and those who came 
because of our publicity. The problems discussed were 
similar to those we had encountered in our previous 
croup counseling sessions. 

Our applicants were not in a mood to admit that 
they lacked anything. Universally, they admitted to 
mly one fault—they possessed too many years. 

Specifically the main topics discussed were such 
‘ommon complaints as: 

“We don’t get to see the man who actually hires.” 

“Some snip of a girl tells us we’re too old.” 
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the final session of the clinic in a $50 a week part-time 
bookkeeping job and is extremely happy in it. An- 
other man, age 52, was placed after the third session, 
delivering auto parts to retail outlets. Recently we 
followed up with two more participants and learned 
that through their own efforts they had secured jobs 
as cashiers. 

We are now in the process of following up with 
others, and are conducting personal interviews with 
those still unemployed, scheduling individual coun- 
seling, testing, and other services as needed. 


“Insurance companies won't let employers hire us.” 

“Wages are lower in Miami than New York.” 

“Some employers take advantage of the older worker 
by paying less.” 

“Pension systems keep older workers out of work.” 

“We live on Miami Beach but all the jobs are in 
Hialeah.” 

“Two bus fares each way amount to almost a dollar 
a day.” 

“Some employers are not even on a bus line and you 
have to own a car to work for them.” 

“We get laid off before we’re 65 and then can’t get 
another job.” . 

“Classified ads always say ‘under 35.’ ” 

On the whole, the Job Clinic looked like a failure, 
since the applicants appeared to have learned little as 
a result of the meetings. ‘The employers, however, 
became much more sympathetic. Some individuals 
were hired by visiting employers. Appointments were 
arranged for any members of the group who wanted a 
private interview with the Older Worker Specialist. 

We could discuss the clinic with the psychologists 
and employers who had been our guests and who had 
been on the receiving end of a barrage of questions, 
demands, and some abuse. But we didn’t have much 
hope. 

The psychologist who represented his group thought 
the clinic was an excellent morale builder for the 
older worker. “The man who goes from one place of 
business to another and finds himself rejected at each 
one because of his age accumulates hostilities,’ he 
said. “From what the applicants said, they haven’t 
had a chance to discuss this situation with the employer 
himself—they are blocked off by a subordinate. In 
your group they found others with the same experi- 
ence and gathered courage to say what they'd been 
thinking. They left the meeting relieved from a cer- 
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tain amount of tension and could better plan future 
job hunts.” Although he felt that the applicants 
seemed to have learned nothing in the meetings, it 
was more than possible that they would assimilate some 
of it later. 

When we followed up with the employers who 
attended the clinic, we found they had quite a different 
viewpoint. ‘They were obviously surprised at facing 
the problem of the older worker and finding it diff- 
cult—and potentially dangerous. 

First, we visited the young executive of a large public 
utility in charge of employment who had not given 
much time or thought to the older worker. While 
older workers were not barred from employment with 
his company, it was the policy to hire them only when 
young applicants were not available. Despite our 
reassurance that our visit was a fact-finding one and 
not a missionary venture, it was evident that he felt 
much on the defensive. 

He gave us an extended interview and went into the 
policies of his company in detail. The Job Clinic had 


made a deep impression on his mind. We left with 
the feeling that we had obtained a much better rece))- 
tion because of his experience and might hope in tle 
future to discuss with advantage a study of the older 
women hired by his company. 

Next, we saw a manufacturer who had some undcr- 
standing of the older person’s problem. “I’m greaily 
excited about your meeting,” he said on shaking hands, 
“T want to do something like this on my own. This 
winter I want your help and we'll put on a meeting 
for 5,000 people. Others must know about this 
problem.” 

Our surprising conclusion was that the clinic was 
primarily an education for the employer, and an ein- 
ployer after attending one of the meetings would 
never again be, if he ever had been, insensitive to an 
older worker applicant. 

We plan now to resume our meetings in the autumn 
and can reasonably expect that they will aid in the 
relaxation of employer resistance to the older worker. 


She CL Whrker 
in the Ol : 


By ELLEN S. McKENRY 


Staff Specialist, Older Workers 
Virginia Employment Commission 


HEN you think of Virginia (the Old Dominion) , 
what do you visualize? The dignity of Mount 
Vernon, sitting serenely by the Potomac; the bustling 
activity of the Hampton Roads area; the lush tobacco 
fields throughout the Piedmont; the majestic Blue 
Ridge and Appalachian Mountains, with the fertile 
Shenandoah Valley between them? Or, do you think 
of colonial homes of handmade brick, formal gardens 
bordered with boxwood 150 years old; log cabins cling- 
ing to steep mountain sides, sometimes occupied by 
the fifth or sixth generation of the same family; white 
face and black beef cattle feeding on luxuriant blue- 
grass; or fields of corn and wheat ready for harvest? 
These are true pictures of Virginia. But a new pic- 
ture is emerging and increasing in extent and impor- 
tance. In this new picture, Virginia is an industrial 
State. As in many areas in the United States, rural 
population is decreasing, and urban population is in- 
creasing. The onetime fundamental agricultural econ- 
omy is changing to an industrial economy. From the 
western tip of Virginia to the eastern shore, factories 
have been built in cities and in open areas adjacent to 
population centers. Even in small towns, small indus- 
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tries offer: supplementary employment to farmers and 
housewives. From 1947 to 1957, Virginia’s nonagri- 
cultural employment rose by 29 percent, while the na- 
tional increase was 20 percent. 

The age composition of Virginia’s population is also 
undergoing changes. The following table indicates the 
growth in total population in the State and in persons 
45 years of age or older. 








45 years and over 
Year | Total s 
population 
Number Percent 
a 1, 854, 184 314, 558 16.9 
1940.... 2.6/1,413 605, 295 22. 6 
LS ES eae 3, 318, 680 774, 928 23:9 
i ae ne 3, 828, 000 1,071, 840 28. 0 

















With over a fourth of the population in the 45 and 
older group, it is obvious that a large proportion of 
them must be employed if a sound economy is to be 
maintained. 
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An unemployed 63-year-old man dis- 
cusses his problems with Mrs. Martha T. 
Tignor, counselor in the Roanoke VEC 
office. As a result of counseling and 
referral, he was hired as an instructor 
of the Roanoke Branch, University of 
Virginia Extension Division. 


In 1956 the Virginia Employment Commission be- 
gan to combat the difficulties older persons meet in 
securing jobs, by developing a program emphasizing 
their employment in jobs for which they are qualified. 
Bulletins giving basic information were sent to all local 
offices. A staff member in each office was given re- 
sponsibility for the program. In the Central Office, 
the Counseling Unit supervisor assigned functional 
duties to a staff member. By the beginning of 1957 
the organization was complete. 

Staff training was the next consideration. A brief 
orientation was given to the staff members in local 
offices. The State specialist was given training in 
Washington, and the training manual was then 
adapted for use in formal training for Virginia staff. 
Since most of the local office specialists were counselors, 
emphasis was put on methods and techniques especially 
applicable in working with older applicants and in 
dealing with employers. The training was given to 
groups of about 10. ‘Everyone attending class was 
asked to bring the application cards of several older 
workers who presented problems. Class members were 
given an opportunity to discuss at least one of these 
applicants, with others in the group offering sugges- 
tions for solving the problem. This gave the oppor- 
tunity for exchange of ideas and for the instructor to 
relate some of the difficulties mentioned to appropriate 
sections of the OLDER WorKER HANnpBook. This was 
apparently the most interesting and most helpful part 
of the training. 

Five weeks of training in advanced techniques of 
employment counseling were given at Richmond Pro- 
fessional Institute, in 1958 and 1960, for Employment 
Commission personnel engaged in counseling. Most of 
those attending these classes were also older worker 
specialists in local offices. 

Several methods have been used in analyzing and 
evaluating the effectiveness of the older worker pro- 
gram in the local offices. A quantitative evaluation is 
niade every month on every office, showing the percent 
o' older worker registrations and placements to the 
totals. While this is only one indication, a consistently 
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low percentage, considered with other factors, may 
suggest the need for help from the Central Office. 
The State specialist makes frequent visits to local 


offices. Conferences are always held with the man- 
ager, and individual or group discussions with staff 
members concerned with placement. Every oppor- 
tunity is taken to integrate this program into overall 
office activities. It is important that all staff mem- 
bers concerned with placement, including employer 
visitors, have basic information about older workers. 
They must be convinced that placement of older 
workers is not “just another program” but is vital to 
older applicants, in addition to being a basic part of 
office operations. 

The examination of various records may indicate 
strength and weakness. The following method has 
proved effective in Virginia. A number of applica- 
tion cards of those 45 and over are pulled from files, 
active and inactive. Careful study of these cards will 
show adequacy of information and classification ; need 
for counseling and referral to other agencies; whether 
appropriate action was taken; the number of referrals 
and hires, and reasons for not being hired; and finally, 
those who became inactive without any action being 
recorded. 

A survey of major market folders gives valuable 
information about industries in the area, hiring poli- 
cies, including age restrictions, and the occupational 
patterns of individual employers. Closed orders pro- 
vide clues as to why applicants were not hired. Rec- 
ords of visits by local office personnel disclose whether 
older workers’ qualifications were discussed, and if 
efforts were made by visitors to secure consideration 
of them. Active orders will show the extent to which 
employers are placing age restriction on applicants. 

When the study of records has been completed, the 
staff specialist, manager, and staff members hold a 
discussion. Information secured from the study of 
records affords an opportunity for questions and sug- 
gestions. Concrete examples showing the need for a 
better work history are more effective than a general 
statement that work histories are inadequate. 

In Virginia several kinds of promotional activity 
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have been used effectively. Newspapers are coopera- 
tive, and many offices have regular radio job marts 
which mention qualified older workers among other 
applicants. 

A State office publication, THE OLpDER WorKER 
REpoRTER, is mailed to all offices. Information of 
local interest and items from offices about unusual 
activities and placement are included. 

Two offices in larger cities sponsored series of tele- 
vision programs, which were effective in disseminat- 
ing information about the program and the desirable 
qualities of older workers. The effectiveness was due 
in large part to the participation of local businessmen 
and educators, in addition to local and State staff 
members. (Complete outlines of these programs are 
available from the State office.) 

State and local staff members have addressed var- 
ious organizations, including business clubs, women’s 
organizations, veterans’ organizations, and college 
classes, as well as employer groups. 

Staff members have participated on panels or as 
resource persons at meetings concerned with aging. 
Many hold membership in social work and geron- 
tology groups, including the Virginia Commission on 
Aging and the National Committee on the Aging. 
At State and local levels, they work actively on com- 
mittees and with groups interested in gerontology. 

As is usual in all activities dealing with people, the 
most important results of this program are intangible. 
But some facts indicate increasing awareness of the 


A New Approach 


so-called problem of the aging and of progress bv ing 
made in employment of this large segment of the 
population. More employers are accepting applicants 
on the basis of ability, without regard to age. nd 
more applicants over 45 are finding that they can eter 
new occupations and learn new skills. 

A few concrete examples will serve as illustrations, 

A 62-year-old clerical worker decided she wanted 
factory work. She was tested, referred, and is working 
happily as a power sewing machine operator. A 65- 
year-old plant worker was retired. In his youth he 
had been a cook on a railroad, and had continued 
cooking as a hobby. He was placed in a restaurant, 
A 75-year-old woman was hired as a model for art 
students. 

In Richmond, one important manufacturing indus- 
try has decided to hire on the basis of ability, as shown 
by aptitude tests. In Arlington, the number of orders 
for mature women for clerical work in small offices 
has increased. In Newport News, two factories are 
hiring more and more older workers. In Petersburg, 
one company specified that only women between 45 
and 55 years of age would be hired. In Norfolk, some 
employers have increased their age limit from 35 to 50 
to 60 years. In Marion, a manufacturing company 
removed age restrictions for sewing machine operators. 

Virginia is keeping step with the amazing industrial 
progress being made by other States. ‘The qualified 
older worker is enjoying the increasing respect and 
consideration to which his experience entitles him. 


to Older Worker Problems 


By HAROLD W. WILLIAMS 


Executive Director, Advisory Board on Problems of Older Workers 


ENNSLYVANIA’S older workers are getting a 

new deal, thanks largely to the cooperative efforts 
of four State agencies in the Pennsylvania Department 
of Labor and Industry. These agencies are: the Bu- 
reau of Employment Security, the Bureau of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, the Fair Employment Practice 
Commission, and the Advisory Board on Problems of 
Older Workers. 

A four-sided program of education, placement, law 
enforcement, and retraining is already bringing good 
results. 
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Pennsylvania Department of Labor and Industry 


Educational Activities 


An educational program to dispel the many myths 
which surround the businessman’s image of the older 
worker is a primary responsibility of the Advisory 
Board on Problems of Older Workers. Operating on 
an annual budget of about $60,000, and with offices in 
Pittsburgh, Harrisburg, and Philadelphia, the seven- 
member staff of the Advisory Board carries on a con- 
tinuing and many-faceted program of education, in- 
formation, and community action. The basic raw 
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Evening Standard, 
Uniontown, Pa., photo 


Senator Joseph Clark of Pennsyl- 
vania (with microphone) and 
Senator Vance Hartke of Indiana 
(at his left) talk with unemployed 
older workers in the Uniontown 
area during hearings conducted 
in Pennsylvania by the Senate 
Committee on Unemployment last 
year. Workers being interviewed 
were employed in a manufactur- 
ing plant which had moved from 
the area several years ago. 
The Senators were told that ef- 
forts to get jobs were futile be- 
cause employers were hiring only 
younger men. 


materials of this program come from Washington in 
the form of research reports published by the Bureau 
of Employment Security and the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. A few small research projects have been 
carried on by the Advisory Board in Pennsylvania, 
notably the Allentown older worker survey which has 
just been completed. 

A good deal of original material is published by the 
Advisory Board. One of the most popular has been 
an illustrated pamphlet entitled “Breaking Through 
the Age Barrier.’ This pamphlet was designed to 
acquaint potential committee members, and others 
with more than a passing interest in the subject, of the 
basic situation faced by older workers. More than 
),000 copies have been distributed to business, labor, 
and community leaders in Pennsylvania. An up-to- 
date revised version is now being prepared. 


Monthly Newsletter 


The Advisory Board also sends a four-page monthly 
newsletter, the “Pennsylvania Older Worker,” to about 
1,900 persons throughout the Commonwealth. This 
newsletter contains up-to-date information about job 
placements, community activities, literature, speeches, 
editorials, and other newsworthy items. It goes to all 
newspapers, radio and TV stations, State and Federal 
legislators, and key public officials, as well as to inter- 
ested individuals. The “Older Worker” is free to all 
Pennsylvania residents, and it is also sent as a courtesy 
to professional groups outside the Commonwealth. 

Just completed is a pamphlet entitled “Job Help” 
which contains suggestions to older workers, including 
some hints on where to look for jobs, both full-time and 
part-time. It is based almost wholly on material pre- 
pared originally by Vocational Guidance and Rehabili- 
tation Services of Cleveland. 

(he staff of the Advisory Board seeks out and fills 
a number of speaking engagements. In the 2 years 
ending May 31, 1960, members of the Board and staff 
spoke to 78 religious, civic, business, and labor groups 
with a total audience of more than 6,000. A much 
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larger audience is being reached by numerous radio 
and television appearances, and by planned newspaper 
releases which have resulted in considerable news and 
editorial coverage. 

Conferences and community-wide meetings have 
been held in six cities in the past 3 years. Business, 
labor, and social welfare leaders have attended, as well 
as many public officials. Community planning com- 
mittees have been formed in Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Allentown, Reading, Bethlehem, Harrisburg, and Erie. 
These committees are broadly representative of all 
groups within the community. 

A number of special community activities have also 
been tried with considerable success. ‘The most in- 
teresting has been the “employer panel” which brings 
together a group of unemployed older workers and 
a group of employers for a roundtable face-to-face 
discussion of the job-finding difficulties of the appli- 
cants. In Reading, where this technique is used 
regularly, a followup study has revealed that 60 per- 
cent of the older applicants find employment soon 
after the panel has met. Equally important is the 
fact that an ever-broadening cross-section of employ- 
ers is being given a first-hand look at the high quality 
of older worker applicants at the State employment 
offices. 

Group counseling of older workers, using commu- 
nity resources, has also been successful. Industrial 
seminars have been held for employers of one partic- 
ular industry. No attempt is made during the sem- 
inars to “sell” older workers to the employers. Rather, 
their advice is sought on how improved job oppor- 
tunities for older workers can be attained in their 


industry. 
Placement 


The basic responsibility for placement of older 
workers in Pennsylvania rests with the Pennsylvania 
Bureau of Employment Security, which provides 
counseling and job development services as well. Lo- 
cal offices of the Bureau work in close cooperation 
with all community groups. The local office man- 
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ager is a key figure in all committees. When employer 
panels are established, the Bureau furnishes the older 
job applicants and the Advisory Board staff has the 
responsibility for persuading the employers to partici- 
pate. 

Regional directors of the Advisory Board work 
closely at all times with the local office manager and 
the district manager of the State Employment Offices 
when they are developing community programs. 
Close liaison is emphasized to guard against the pos- 
sibility of duplicating effort or interference with the 
day-to-day relationships of the employment office and 
the community it serves. At the State level, there is 
also a close working partnership between the staff 
members of the Advisory Board and key Bureau per- 
sonnel, such as the State Supervisor of Services to 
Older Workers, the Director of the Pennsylvania State 
Employment Service, and the Director of Research 
and Statistics. Several research projects and many 
community meetings have been sponsored jointly. 


Law Enforcement 


A most important aspect of Pennsylvania’s new 
approac h to the employment problems of older work- 
ers is the Pennsylvania Fair Employment Practice 
law, which makes it illegal to discriminate in employ- 
ment because of age. This law is enforced by the 
Pennsylvania Fair Employment Practice Commission. 
In 1959, the Commission received 106 complaints of 
age discrimination, 32 percent of the total complaints 
filed with the Commission. Nearly every justified 
complaint is settled by negotiation, and the Commis- 
sion seldom has to use its powers of compulsion. 

People from other States often ask what has been 
Pennsylvania’s experience with this type of law. Those 
who are familiar with the problem think that the 
experience has been generally good. The law has not 
eliminated all discrimination in employment because 
of age. But it has eliminated some, and it has made 
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the educational job easier by putting the people of 
Pennsylvania on record as being opposed to age © s- 
crimination in employment. 


Retraining 


One section of the Pennsylvania school laws maxes 
it possible for the Commonwealth to reimburse local 
school districts fully for the cost of training unemployed 
persons to accept employment. Some 2,000 persons 
are now in training under this program. The bulk of 
them are in practical nursing, but a large number are 
in power sewing, operation of shoe manufacturing 
machinery, welding, food service supervision, and plas- 
tics extrusion. Nearly all of these students will be 
placed in employment. About 16 percent are 45 years 
of age or over. In addition to these, the Bureau of 
Rehabilitation annually rehabilitates about 1,500 
persons who are 45 years of age or over. 

These programs are helpful and inspiring; there are 
many interesting case histories. For example, many 
middle-aged coal miners have been taught to become 
competent power sewing machine operators or welders, 
An 80-year-old woman was recently graduated from 
power sewing machine school and pli iced in employ- 
ment. Nevertheless, the numbers trained and rehabil- 
itated represent only a handful when compared with 
the potential need. Vastly expanded retraining pro- 
grams are considered a “must” if Pennsylvania is to 
do a real job on behalf of the older workers. In this 
respect, Governor David L. Lawrence’s words to an 
older worker conference in Pittsburgh last year are 
pertinent. ‘“We must train and train and train,” he 
said, “The future belongs to the skilled worker.” 

What will be the ultimate effect of all these activities 
on employment opportunities for older workers re- 
mains to be seen. But older workers in Pennsylvania 
can be sure that they have a four-agency team working 
in their behalf in a coordinated and consistent attack 
on age barriers to employment in the Commonwealth. 


~ 


This booklet was prepared as an aid in convincing em- 
ployers of the desirability of hiring older workers. It con- 
tains examples, drawn from actual experiences, of employer 
practices and policies in the employment of older workers. 
Presented in popular style, with pictures and other illus- 
trations, it also includes a bibliography of pertinent 
readings. 


Claims have been made that older workers are less pro- 
ductive, less adaptable to new methods and _ techniques, 
more accident- and sickness-prone, and that adding them to 
the payroll increases company retirement plan costs. The 
facts, based in part on Department of Labor studies and on 
independent testimony of employers, show that the work 
performance and work habits of older workers compare 
favorably with those of younger workers. 


Copies are available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. at 40 cents. There is a discount of 25 percent on orders 
of 100 or more. 
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By THOMAS R. DOWNS 


Employment Counselor, Atlanta Industrial Office 
Georgia Employment Security Agency 


N UCH of the good in the world today is accom- 
4 plished by those who could be members of the 
“Golden Age” Club. 

Most older persons are not looking for special favors. 
They desire only to be useful members of their own 
society, to be able to purchase the necessities of life, 
and to maintain an independent spirit. In providing 
opportunities for this group of people, we should think 
in terms of value to society, social recognition, and 
economic security. 

The experience of most counselors of older workers 
indicates a need for assisting individuals in the eval- 
uation of their skills, knowledge, and abilities. A 
large majority of workers in this group are capable 
of remaining in their occupations, if given an oppor- 
tunity. Most people in this older group are inter- 
ested, cooperative, and willing to make the necessary 
adjustments to meet employer requirements. Many 
in this group are highly skilled, and, hence are a lesser 
problem than those with no skill and limited educa- 
tion. But many must make an adjustment and most 
will need some assistance in this period. 

The primary purpose of the program for assistance 
to older workers is to help them get jobs where their 
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Thomas Downs, employment counselor, assists an older worker in 
evaluating his skills and abilities in preparation for job develop- 
ment and referral. 


usefulness will be apparent to employee and employer 
alike. To get this done, a great deal of job develop- 
ment is necessary. Before the job development at- 
tempt is made, however, we must be certain that the 
applicant possesses qualifications which can be of- 
fered the employer. ‘This is determined through ex- 
tensive interviews with the applicant and through 
the counseling process. 

Job development is done by direct and personal 
contact with employers by telephone, letters, group 
meetings, radio, and television publicity. We have 
found that telephone contact is the most effective 
method. Many employers can be reached in a fairly 
short period of time; the applicant’s qualifications and 
the job specifications can be discussed; and an em- 
ployer interview can be obtained or arranged if 
desirable. 


Where to Look for Leads 


Leads for job development effort may be obtained 
through closed orders, employer records, job develop- 
ment records, the classified telephone directory, and 
a daily study of newspaper advertisements. We have 
been able to place a number of our applicants by 
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telephoning in answer to ads and discussing our appli- 
cant with the employer. This has been profitable, 
both in immediate referrals and placements and in 
obtaining future orders. 

There still is a wide need for educating the em- 
ployer, or selling him the idea of hiring the individual 
on his qualifications to do the job, regardless of age. 


Examples of ES Help 


The Employment Service can do much to help this 
“aging group” as a few case histories will show: 

Mrs. C, 58 years old, with 1 year of high school 
training, had been a film inspector for a number of 
years when the company reduced its work force in 
1956. She had taken a hotel housekeeping course 
and worked for a short time in the housekeeping 
department of a hotel. She had made several contacts 
in an effort to find work, but everyone had given her 
the same answer, “too old.” She needed financial help 
and was willing to work. A job was developed as motel 
housekeeper. The applicant was referred and accepted 
by the employer and is doing a fine job. 

Mr. A, 67 years old, was forced to retire by company 
policy after 34 years as a weaver. He was a high school 
graduate, had some limited stock experience with a 
wholesale grocery, and had also worked in a post office 
for 2 years. He had been unemployed for approxi- 
mately 2 years and had become discouraged because 
he needed additional financial help. The local office 
had received an order for a storeroom clerk in a restau- 
rant. The placement interviewer contacted the em- 
ployer by telephone and made an appointment for an 
interview; the applicant was accepted. Both the 
employer and the employee are happy over the 
arrangement. 

Mr. B, 70 years of age, had self-confidence and a 
good personality. He had worked continuously until 
1958. During his 2 years of unemployment, he had 
developed arthritis, which further restricted his work 
opportunities. But he was determined to find work 
and kept active in contacting employers. In April 
1960, the local office secured a lead to a part-time job 
through the study of newspaper want ads. The em- 
ployer was contacted and the applicant’s work history 
was reviewed with him. Following an interview, the 
applicant was placed as a telephone clerk, working 5 
hours a day contacting prospective customers and ar- 
ranging appointments for their outside salesman. Ata 
recent followup both employer and employee expressed 
gratitude. 

The Employment Service is putting forth every 
effort to obtain job openings for the older worker. 
Considerable emphasis is being placed on stressing 
older worker assets to employers through every possible 
means. We must also continue to stimulate commu- 
nity interest in bringing about an effective solution to 
the employment problems of older workers, realizing 
that all of these activities require patience, tact, and 
skill. 
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Ability 4; A, sles 


IN the Department of Labor, we have taken tiie 
view that “Ability is Ageless,’ and from what ve 
know about the Nation’s labor force—we are very 
thankful that it is. Let me tell you why. . . . Forty- 
plus workers comprise over 49 percent of our Nation:’s 
workers. 

Where, then, do our problems arise when we get 
down to the business of relating the older worker 
to the job? The answer, generally, seems to be that 
the employer has a dual image of him. One imaze 
is positive and the other is negative. 

For example, studies conducted by the Department 
of Labor and by other Government and private or- 
ganizations indicate that age does not necessarily 
mitigate against the worker, while he is employed. 
In fact most employers reported the work performance 
of individuals past 40 in highly complimentary terms. 

But when the worker past 40 becomes unemployed 
and is seeking work, his assets as a worker seem to 
shrink unreasonably low in the eyes of the employers. 

Now, where can, we best direet our efforts in this 
area? 

The first stop is the employer himself. He has 
got to be made aware of the fact that a skilled man- 
power squeeze is on the way. Sound interviewing, 
testing and other selection and hiring practices should 
be allowed to operate to sift out of the job applicants 
of all ages those best qualified to do the job. 

Another factor in our course of action should be 
the vital matter of training and re-training. We 
ought to keep in mind the fact that more and more 
of the available jobs in the 1960s will require more 
education and training. Within the plant, training 
can be effective in preventing the erosion of skills 
of employees as they mziure. Programs of skill im- 
provement to keep pace’ with changes in job content 
in the fast moving technological decade ahead not 
only maintain worker efficiency but give another form 
of job insurance to the worker, providing him the 
diversity and quality of skills to improve his com- 
petitive position should he become unemployed. 

Now what about our relationship with the older 
worker himself? 

Basically, ways must be found to reach him with 
the information, the guidance, and the training he 
may need to qualify for employment in the rapidly 
changing occupational structure of the job market. 

Finally, we must stress the vital role of the com- 
munity with regard to the problems of the mature 
worker. Ideas that will stir community action must 
be cultivated. 


—Excerpts from speech by JOHN J. GILHOOLEY, 
Assistant Secretary of Labor for Labor-Management 
Relations, at the Conference on Aging, Kansas City, 
Kans., January 20, 1960. 
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